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A new face. The traditional SCB monthly 
and bimonthly type face, 10-point Caslon, 
beautiful on a book paper, has been a print- 
er’s nightmare on the coated stock now in 
use. This year it gives way to 9-point Bas- 
kerville, which is as large in body, but 
bolder and more condensed. Each page 
should now tell one fourth again as much, 
and do iteless ethereally. The February an- 
nual will be in 10-point Old Style—still one 
of the most legible of type faces—just as 
it has been for years. 

Speaking of that February annual, the 
odds are about 3 to | that it will be dated 
March. Most of it is now in type, but only 
the photographs are yet ready for the press. 


Oversight? The story is just getting around 
about the member who, having read at 
least a part of the new Handbook, called 
upon one of the directors in great indig- 
nation. 

“Why!” the excited member exclaimed. 
“That ‘Story of the Sierra Club’! It’s inex- 
cusable! I read it all through and didn't 
find Colby’s name mentioned even once! 
Who wrote that?” 

rhe next edition of the Handbook will 
make clear the contribution to the club of 
the man who not only wrote that chapter, 
but who also lived it—William E. Colby. 


Take it easy. Prospective 1948 high-trip- 
pers may relax, now. The itinerary for the 
first two weeks ends, rather than begins, 
over Granite Pass. The sinister order in 
which place names were listed in the an- 
nouncement in the September - October 
Bulletin can be explained only as an edi- 
torial economy—the editor wouldn't let the 
High Trip leader change copy already in- 
advertently in type. High trippers won't 


have to climb the Copper Creek trail outg 
Kings Canyon on the first day of the Om 
ing; they need only ascend to Paradise. 
Valley, that is. 


Anniversaries. Mugelnoos and Yodeler this 
month celebrate, respectively, the comple. 
tion and the beginning of their tenth year 
of publication. Mugelnoos is published by 
southern California rock climbers and 
skiers (who will remind readers to “say 
"), while the 
Yodeler was initiated by the Bay Chapter 
rock climbers and skiers, and was immed: 
ately handed over to the chapter. Both ful 
fill a valuable function in presenting local 
and general Sierra Club news in an infor 
mal manner (mimeographed) and on a 
short schedule. 


‘moo-—not mugg nor miew’ 


Tidelands. A recent Supreme Court rul- 
ing that tidelands belong to the federal 
government led to considerable confusion, 
particularly in California, where tidelands 
frequently overlie valuable oil deposits, for 
a part of the royalties derived from devel 
opment and exploitation of oil deposits 
has been applied to the administration of 
state parks. In an effort to clear up the 
controversy, bills have been introduced 
into Congress which would establish titles 


of states to tidelands. CEM. 
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For the January Record 


The Great Drought 


There's no use hoping for really deep snow 
in the mountains until around 1952. This 
conclusion is indicated by the results of 
remarkable research conducted by Ernst 
Antevs and published in 1938 as American 
Geographical Society Special Publication 
No. 21, Rainfall and Tree Growth in the 
Great Basin. From 1931 to 1935 Antevs 
obtained comparative rainfall data run- 
ning as far back as the year 1400 by means 
of study of the annual growth rings of 
trees and records of the varying lake levels 
in northeastern California and the arid 
regions of the Great Basin. These data he 
correlated with recorded rainfall since 
1870. 

The winter of 1906-07 
heaviest fall of snow ever recorded in the 
United States. A total snowfall of 884 
inches was recorded at ‘Tamarack, near 
Ebbetts Pass, and 626 inches at Donner 
Summit. Thereafter the years became in- 
creasingly dry—although there were some 
fairly good winters—the low point being 
reached in a drought from 1924 to 1934 
that had never been equaled since the 
1840's. Upon the completion of Clair Tap- 
paan Lodge in 1935—and probably as a 
direct consequence of it—this drought was 
broken. 

In 1935 Antevs prepared a modest pre- 
diction for the next 18 years which showed 
a great increase to the peak of 1957-38 
(prediction realized) followed by an oscil- 
lating downhill rainfall curve that reached 
its trough in the drought of 1948 and 1949 
(now being realized). His prediction is that 


produced the 
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in 1949 or 1950 things should commence 
to improve rather rapidly, culminating in 
another high in the early ‘fifties. He may 
not be right, but he has certainly been 
amazingly accurate from 1935 to date. 

For the foregoing data we are indebted to 
Secretary Leonard, who has Antevs’s book. 
Since there obviously isn’t going to be 
much snow for a year or so and attempts to 
ski will only produce nasty gouges when 
skis pass over inadequately submerged 
rocks, we'd like to see some skier with a 
flair for snow statistics and a reasonably 
facile pen stay home and do an article on 
snowfall for the 1949 annual SCB. He o1 
she could consult with Honorary President 
J. N. LeConte, whose excellent article and 
graphs in the 1908 SCB introduced the 
subject to the membership, and could then 
borrow the Antevs book and dig into the 
Weather Bureau records in San Francisco, 
finally producing an article that would 
make expert snowfall forecasters out of all 
readers. Who will volunteer? 


Conservation News 

H.R. 1330 (Barrett, Wyo.)—the bill for the 
abolition of the Jackson Hole National 
Monument—has been stricken from the 
consent calendar, because of another ob 
jection raised in the House of Representa 
tives. It is now possible for the bill to come 
up on the floor of the House, under a 
“rule” or under a “suspension of rules.” 
Under that procedure it would be debated, 
and could be passed by a majority vote. 
However, observers consider it improbable 
that the bill will be brought up, because 
of the great quantity of pressing national 








and international business. Conservation- 
ists must nevertheless be eternally vigilant. 
* * * 
Excerpts from the January 14 report from 
the National Resources Council of Amer- 
ica, edited by Carl D. Schoemaker, follow: 
Budget. The total budget recommenda- 
tion for the National Park Service is 
$16,894,150, which is an increase of almost 
$7,000,000 over this year but a cut of over 
$9,000,000 from 1947. The item for the pur- 
chase of private land holdings within na- 
tional-park remains at $200,000, 
which is but a small part of what is needed 
for this troublesome problem. ‘The biggest 
increase—more than $5,000,000—is in the 
$7,414,150 asked for roads, trails, and im- 
provements (but no itemization is shown). 
The recommendation for the Forest Service 
is $47,318,917, of which $15,050,000 would 
go to forest roads and trails, $9,000,000 to 
forest fire co6peration, and $500,000 to ac- 


areas 


quisition of lands. 

Parks and monuments. Senator Edward 
V. Robertson (Wyoming) has introduced 
S. 1951. Abolishes the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument and adds a portion of the 
former monument to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, the remainder to the Teton 
National Forest. Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands on January 7. (The 
bill will be studied by the Conservation 
Committee of the Sierra Club for report 
in the next monthly.) 

Roads, highways, and trails. H.R. 4867, 
Mr. Paul Cunningham (Iowa). This bill 
authorizes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and each year thereafter, the sum 
of $500,000,000 for Federal-aid highway 
system projects. The bill also authorizes, 
among specific projects, $25,000,000 for 
forest highways, and $12,500,000 for forest 
development roads and trails in Alaska. 


Mexico to Canada on Foot 


Plans are now well advanced for an expe- 
dition from Mexico to Canada, through the 
high wilderness country of the San Bernar- 
dino Range, the Sierra Madre, the Sierra 
Nevada, and the Cascade Range, with one 
pack animal per man. The leader, whose 
variety of expérience includes everything 


from field archaelogy to membership in the 
High Trip Commissary, avers that a jaunty 
start is to be made near Campo, California 
about April 1, 1948; it is his €x pectation 
that the party will shuffle into the Canadian 
line near the Number 78 boundary stone 
about the first part of October, also 1948, 

Several places are available for qualified 
applicants who are able to walk up to 
or 20 miles a day. The desire is to have 
well-balanced group of scientific and pro- 
fessional people (at least at the start), A 
good mule psychologist with packing & 
perience is given high priority. Consider. 
tion will be given to those who may wish to 
join the group for periods of not less than 
one month, provided that they can keep up 
the pace which will have been developed by 
the time they meet the party. For details 
write Joseph C. Wampler, 2213 Vine Street, 
Berkeley 9, California. 


Ski Test Judges 


Judges named for the 1947-48 season are 
listed below. See the Handbook for details 
about tests. 

Ski Mountaineering—Robert K. Brinton, 
David R. Brower, Lewis F. Clark, Chester 
Errett, Richard H- Felter (First Aid), Roy 
Gorin, Alex Hildebrand, H. Stewart Kim- 
ball (First Aid), Howard Koster, Lester 
LaVelle, Doris F. Leonard (First Aid), 
Richard M. Leonard, Einar Nilsson, Bestor 
Robinson. 

Second Class—Fritz Baldauf, Robert K. 
Brinton, David R. Brower, Lewis F. Clark, 
Paul Flinchbaugh, George Gester, Charles 
W. Hanks, Alex Hildebrand, Joel H. Hit 
debrand, Rolf Pundt, Larry Thackwell. 

Third Class—Rafhii Bedayn, Laurence B. 
Burnley, Edgar M. Cerf, Chester Errett, 
Richard H. Felter, Hensel Fremstad, Roy 
Gorin, Howard Koster, Lester LaVelle, 
Hans Ostwald. 

Fourth Class—Ranier Baldauf, Edmund 
S. Chambers, Caroline Coleman, Marie 
Fremstad, Charles Gerckens James R. Hat 
kins, George Harr, Fritz Lippmann, Keith 
Lummis, Randolph P. May, Maurice Nor 
man, Helen R. Smith, Paul Spring, Rey 
Spring, Phil Taplin, Larry Taylor, Glenn 
L. Weber. 
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Planes and the Wilderness 


The Autumn, 1947, issue of The Living 
Wilderness has for its leading article a re- 
port on the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of a special Committee on Aircraft 
ys. Wilderness appointed, at the request 
of U. S. Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts, by 
the National Research Council's Division 
of Biology and Agriculture. Under the 
chairmanship of Olaus J. Murie, the Com- 
mittee included Wm. J. P. Aberg, Shirley 
W. Allen, John H. Baker, Robert F. Griggs, 
Aldo Leopold, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
and Kenneth A. Reid. Fully appreciating 
“the great good to civilization inherent in 
the air age that is just now coming into 
being,” the Committee describes suggested 
restrictions as “suitable to protect certain 
public values, just as we find it necessary to 
regulate motor travel in certain situations.” 
The Committee also points out that one 
of its members has been a veteran pilot 
since the first World War, and all the mem- 
bers gladly use air transportation. 

The Committee's full statement has been 
multigraphed by the National Research 
Council Division of Biology and Agricul- 
ture, but The Living Wilderness gave a 
somewhat shortened version of it, from 
which we here mention only highlights. 

Since “the need for wilderness protection 
is imperative and exists as a fundamen- 
tal premise on which to base any stud- 
ies of the effect of aircraft,” the report be- 
gins with an appraisal of wilderness and 
a brief account of its status in America and 
abroad. The report then states, “Aircraft is 
an intrusion in the wilderness” for several 
reasons: First, it destroys “the incompar- 
able sense of remoteness which comes to 
those who, upon entering the wilderness, 
place themselves beyond the ‘sights and 
sounds’ of civilization.” Secondly, “the air- 
plane as a means of travel in wilderness 
areas seems to be entirely foreign to the 
whole wilderness idea. Its use in wilderness 
areas would surmount the obstacles of 
travel which constitute both a major pro- 
tection and a major appeal of wilderness 
areas. One cannot savor a wilderness by 
flying over it, be he pilot or mere passen- 
ger.” Thirdly, “Overcrowding is one of the 
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problems that faces the wilderness admin- 
istrator. Use of the airplane would only 
aggravate the situation by adding to the 
wilderness travelers a horde of people who 
would visit the areas for a brief week-end 
of fishing or hunting, people who are not 
necessarily interested in wilderness as such 
but who would exploit the fishing or hunt- 
ing possibilities in desirable locations that 
had hitherto been kept desirable by being 
wilderness.” 

What, then, should be done about the 
airplane? “There is developing a thought 
that careful zoning should apply in na- 
tional parks—confining roads and develop- 
ments to certain sections in such a way 
that maximum areas of wilderness may be 
left unmarred by such intrusions. . . . It 
may be argued that where automobiles are 
permitted, airplanes should be permitted 
also. This appears theoretically sound. Yet 
there are practical difficulties. Automobiles 
may be controlled and are necessarily con- 
fined to designated roads. If one visualizes 
an equal number of airplanes in the park 
—landing, taking off, filling the air—it is 
easy to imagine the administrative difficul- 
eies. . . . Scene and solitude are resources 
high in the list of values which the Na- 
tional Park Service is charged to conserve. 
Any mechanized equipment introduces 
noise, odors, and use of landing or parking 
space, all of which tend to destroy the wild 
and solitary nature of any area and to dis- 
turb the traveler who seeks solitude, quiet, 
and unmarred natural scene. It is true that 
automobiles are already present in desig- 
nated areas. But in order to prevent fur- 
ther chaos and further damage to areas set 
aside specifically to preserve natural con- 
ditions, it seems wisest to handle aircraft 
the same as railroads and transcontinental 
buses—confine landing fields to. locations 
at the boundaries, along with railway sta- 
tions and bus terminals.”. . . 

“Rather than aggravate the problem of 
congestion by introducing aircraft as a 
recreation instrument, it would be logical 
for us to take the growing demand for 
wilderness seriously, to attempt to antici- 
pate the need by enlarging wilderness as 


or 








well as other recreation areas, and to post- 
pone any measure for curtailing unmech- 
anized travel until we have made certain 
that we need not expand the wilderness 
program further.” 

The conclusions and recommendations 
of the committee are quoted in full: 

“1. So far as wilderness areas and na- 
tional parks are concerned the desirabil- 
ity of locating landing fields and similar 
facilities at the areas is 
recognized, as a great aid and time-saver 


borders of such 


for those who wish to enter for recreation. 

“2. The concept of wilderness areas rests 
on the general understanding that they 
shall be free from roads and mechanized 
forms of transportation. This has been ac- 
cepted as the principal means of protecting 
the wilderness. In conformity with this ac- 
cepted thought it is recommended that 
landing of aircraft be prohibited in wil- 
derness or primitive or wild areas, or in 
national parks or any areas otherwise 
designated which have as an important 
objective the preservation of wilderness 
atmosphere, except in emergency or for 
purely administrative purposes. Further- 
more, a [clearance] of 2,000 feet is recom- 
mended for aircraft passing over such areas. 

“3. In lake country, typified by the Road- 
less Area of Superior National Forest of 
Minnesota, it is equally important to ex- 
clude the motor boat, which the committee 
feels is as incompatible with the wilderness 
preservation as the airplane. 

“4. It is recognized that the presence of 
privately owned land in wilderness areas 
poses a difficult problem in enforcement of 
beneficial regulations and can easily nul- 
lify efforts to -preserve wilderness. It is 
urged that coéperation of the States be 
sought in an effort to supplement Federal 
regulations with rules of any available 
State zoning laws. It is further recommend- 
ed that the ultimate solution lies in the 
purchase of private lands in such areas at 
equitable price, so that uniform regulations 
may be effective. 

“5. It is recognized that the use of air- 
craft for administrative purposes, such as 
fire control, patrol, and similar work, is 
necessary and that in instances it 
will do away with the building of some 


many 
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roads, not only in parks and wilde 
areas but also in certain other Portions 
national forests not so designated, It 
believed, however, that with experiepsanywher' 
such administrative use of aircraft may ou ski v 
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This may be applicable to certain kindggfhas plan 
fishing in coastal areas, though the ggp§ing from 
mittee has not had an opportunity to ploration 
that phase of it. Such regulation is d 
the function of State game commi 
though Federal agencies could adopte 
erative measures and in general find op 
portunity to discourage the use of aireah 
in actual hunting or fishing. In this cae 
gory would fall the expedient of fying 
hunters to reduce surplus game popule 
tions in wilderness areas. 

“7. Finally, it is believed that there are 
forest lands that are not formally desig 
nated as wilderness areas and that there 
fore have some moderate economic uses 
but still retain considerable recreational 
and wilderness values. An example is part 
of Teton National Forest in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, lying outside the primitive area 
It is partly penetrated by roads, but the 
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“The problem discussed in this report 
can best be met boldly, with a realistic 
view to the future, by trying to prepare 
early to cope with air traffic contingencies 
in the initial stages of their development. 
If and when private flying becomes more 
prevalent, even more drastic regulation 
than now seems advisable will be imevit 
able, just as in the case of heavy autome 
bile traffic.” JEAN BARNARD 
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Ski Tours Scheduled 


Prospective ski tourers are urged to con- 
sult the Manual of Ski Mountaineering for 
techniques as well as for equipment lists 
(and to remember that others usually sup- 
ply items of community equipment which 
beginners do not have). Tours now sched- 
uled are: 

February 2i-23: Three-day trip from 
Echo Summit to Carson Pass. Large open 
slopes for downhill running. Third class 
ability required. Leader, Frank Hauser, 
2627 Channing Way, Berkeley 4 (BErkeley 
7-8974). 

March 6-7: Overnight trip to Ostrander 
Lake Hut, Yosemite. Fourth Class. Oppor- 
tunity to pass ski mountaineering test. 
Leader, to be announced. 

March 20-21: Squaw Valley to Granite 
Chief Divide to Five Lakes Valley and re- 
turn by Squaw Valley. Exploration of ter- 
rain for possible site of the next hut south 
of Benson Hut. Opportunity to pass ski 
mountaineering tests. Third Class. Leader, 
Lewis Clark, 1349 Bay Street, Alameda 
(LAkehurst 2-1650). 

Plans are also being made for a one- 
week trip just before Easter or in April. 


Wilderness Outings for 1948 


Canyon; July 18; south from Kings Canyon. 

Base Camp.—July 18 and August 1, at 
Vidette Meadow. 

Burro Trips.—July 4, July 18, August 1, 
and August 15; North Lake, circle trips. 

Knapsack Trips.—July 18, Tuolumne to 
Agnew meadows; August 8, Olympic Na- 
tional Park. 

Saddle Trip.—August 4-11; 
Mount Whitney. 
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